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When the Union Armies began to control various parts of the South and
appealed to philanthropic societies for aid to help feed, clothe, and educate the freed
slaves, the humanitarian agencies loosed their enormous energies to the task. The
American Missionary Association, the Home Mission Society of the Baptist Church
(North), the Freedman's Aid Society, the General Conference of the Methodist
Episcopal Church, and many others joined in a new task for the civilizing mission, to
prepare the freed slaves to become self-supporting and self-respecting citizens. With the
onset of Reconstruction the civilizing mission itself began to undergo a transforma-
tion. In a word, it had to become a "citizenizing" mission, a goal that was proclaimed by
the Fourteenth Amendment in 1868, but still not to be fully achieved a hundred years
later. It took white Americans a long time to realize that a genuinely modern society
could not be realized until that goal was achieved.
It took white Americans still longer to apply even the ideal of a principle of
citizenship to the original Americans. The civilizing mission was, if anything, more
reluctantly transformed into a citizenizing mission with regard to American Indians
than it was with regard to American Negroes. The linkage of the Christianizing and the
civilizing mission had its roots deep in colonial ideology, though not particularly
widespread in practice. True, Harvard had made gestures toward educating Indians,
and the College of William and Mary proposed to do so in the original charter of 1693
as did Moon's Charity School founded by Eleazar Wheelock when it became Dart-
mouth College in 1769. After the Revolutionary War the Anglican efforts of the
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts to educate Indians were
taken up by the several Americanized Protestant denominations which founded scores
of schools for Indians. Humanitarians also established manual labor schools in the
Indian communities, and even the government provided very limited funds to aid the
work.
Noteworthy is the fact, too, that some of the Indians themselves wanted schools
and the means of Western education. As early as 1791 the Senecas asked President
Washington to send them teachers to help their children learn farming and the three
R's. By 1850 the Cherokees had provided their own school system of more than
twenty schools and 1,000 students. The other members of the Five Civilized Tribes,
the Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Seminoles, took similar steps to civilize
themselves by establishing towns, farms, and churches as well as schools after they
moved from the Southeast to the Indian Territory of Oklahoma following the
Removal Act of 1830. There they hoped to organize themselves politically, economi-
cally, and educationally into a confederation and eventually become a self-governing
commonwealth or state in the Union.
But white Americans in general and the federal government in particular could
not admit of such self-government. Rather, Indian Affairs were a matter for the War
Department from 1824 to 1849 when they were assigned to the Department of
Interior. Eastern Indians were given lands beyond the Mississippi in return for leaving
their lands in the east by action of Congress in the Removal Act of 1830. Whereupon
the Supreme Court in 1831 declared the Indians to be dependent peoples analogous to
the relation of a ward to his guardian. They were not to be regarded as independent